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Australian higher education has clearly been drawn into a new 
phase of'accountability’. An unprecedented coalition of interests 
- government, business and unions - lours at the ‘college walls’. To 
take just one example: in February 1988 Laurie Carmichael, 
Assistant Secretary of the ACTU, informed an Academy of Social 
Sciences symposium on John Dawkins’ Green Paper 1 that ‘we in 
industry’ demanded a greater social and economic responsiveness 
from Australia’s universities. Coming before an audience of aca¬ 
demics, Carmichael wryly observed that while he had not had ‘the 
great honour and opportunity of...higher education’, he would not 
‘denigrate the views [of] the trade union movement...because of 
that’. And, in addition to this implication that the universities were 
both antagonistic to the new demands of consensus and conde¬ 
scending to older class interests, Carmichael took his imperative 
from his participation in the 1987 ACTU-Trade Development 
Council ‘Mission to Europe’. That delegation’s report formed a 
crucial component in the plan for a far-reaching ‘reconstruction’ of 
the Australian economy in the quest for international competitive¬ 
ness. 2 From this perspective, Carmichael ‘plainly’ inquired: 

How long is (he rest of (he community to forgo its living standards in 

order that there ought to be some protection in certain favoured 

quartersf 8 

This ultimatum was reiterated at the same session, in more 
moderate yet direct terms, by the representative of the Business 
Council of Australia, Mel Ward. Insisting on the need to re-assess 
‘the quality of graduates’, Ward emphasised the extent to which 
Australia’s tertiary education system presented employers 'prod¬ 
ucts’ with ‘the wrong skills, knowledge or attitudes’.' 1 

No longer, it seems, can a respectable distance be assumed 
between the academic and other sections of society. Once it had 
been held - by the Murray Committee on Australian Universities 
of 1957, the generative modern example - that the ‘national 
interest’ would best be served by academic communities which 
sought to sustain ‘an intellectual and social climate of [their] own’. 
On that basis, Murray recommended a national policy for the 
development of higher education which would protect the system 
from ‘large sections of public opinion’ which did not comprehend 
the significance of the universities and were not ‘sensitive’ to their 
needs. 5 Thirty years later, Dawkins argued instead that it was time 
for ‘the people and the companies...whose taxes provide the 
resources for higher education’ to state their ‘demands and expec¬ 
tations’ of the system. 6 A distinctiveness once cultivated to serve 
one conception of‘national interest’ had become a malaise hinder¬ 
ing the pursuit of another. Dawkins set out to end a ‘cozy 
relationship between universities and successive governments’ 
which had developed around the ‘complacent assumptions’ of 
‘liberal education’. 7 That ‘way of life’ of‘unchangeable value in 
[the] work and nature’ of the university articulated by Murray8 
was itself open for restructuring. 

With antagonists such as Carmichael or Ward in mind, critics of 
recent policy have emphasised the extent to which universities are 
being manipulated as ‘instruments’ of the state. Such external 
claims, they argue, offend the basic principle on which the 
institutions stand: the ‘liberal’ ideal that the university, by defini¬ 
tion, must have the freedom to enquire without direction or 
restraint, to be critical, to sustain values other than the strictly 
material, and to uphold an ‘essential humanness’ unfettered by 


utilitarianism. 9 Hugh Stretton has reminisced in a recent number 
of this journal on the years following the Murray Report. He 
recalled an inspired episode in which ‘our universities were 
transformed, and contributed noticeably to transforming our soci¬ 
ety’ through allowing academics greater room to teach, to research, 
and to comment on social affairs. 10 The ‘bullies’ in DEET, 
pursuing power without principle, are cast as the engineers of a 
departure from better days. Stretton’s criticisms, understandably, 
are immediately appealing to those working in institutions facing 
coercive policies based on unproven assumptions about scales of 
efficiency and capacity for relevant teaching and research, and 
sudden demands for a radical departure from structures estab¬ 
lished only three to four decades ago - structures which have 
shaped their own educational and professional lives. 

Reflecting on the Murray Report, then, the point seems to be 
not so much a hostility to the intervention in university develop¬ 
ment - Murray gave plenty of that - but to the values and careers 
that are now in jeopardy. Taking this point a little further, 
Stretton’s identification of a ‘revolutionary’ liberation of the 
academic pursuit after Murray might also be seen, in its context, 
as formative: then, at least, structures were devised in which 
‘liberal’ values were recognised to serve a more enlightened sense 
of ‘national interest’. The Murray Committee, after all, was quite 
explicit in addressing its recommendations to the need to invest 
larger numbers of students with an awareness of their social 
responsibilities at a time when ‘the power of man’ was demon¬ 
strated not only in technological change but also in ‘moral prob¬ 
lems’. 11 So Murray outlined a binary system which segregated the 
applied and the technological from the academic and the ethical 
- a system which was expanded following the Martin Report in 
1964 to suit economic as much as pedagogic needs. 12 So while we 
can be repelled by the description of university graduates as a kind 
of uniform ‘product’, ic is worth trying to be as specific as possible 
when distinguishing Murray’s concern to shape graduates as 
‘citizens’through the experience of‘a unique manner of life’ from 
the ‘conceptual, creative and technical skills’ emphasised in the 
1988 White Paper. 13 

What is at stake in this specificity is the possibility ofaconstruc- 
tive response to recent ‘external’ claims for university account¬ 
ability. There is another dimension to the current debate which is 
too easily obscured in the defence of‘liberal’ absolutes. Often this 
dimension relates not so much to the professional claim to aca¬ 
demic freedom in research and career but to teaching - to a sense 
of the ‘internal’ accountability that the university mightseekfrom 
its students. As noted above, Murray was clear about the need to 
constitute a new generation of students with a distinct kind of 
social responsibility, and we should be careful not to let the 
familiar abstractions of the liberal ideal distract us from the 
specific, almost pragmatic strategies he recommended for the 
making of his student cicizenry within a system which has charac¬ 
terised Australian higher education until recently. There seem to 
be traces of Murray’s legacy in Stretton’s recommendation that 
academics might seek to salvage earlier ideals through the creation 
of ‘two classes of studencs’: those taking ‘ordinary degrees’ and 
honours students, identified ‘at entry or after one year of study’, 
who will be taught ‘properly, individually, rigorously, evoca¬ 
tively’. 14 The dilemma of teaching larger numbers of students with 
fewer resources is one with which we can sympathise, but can we 


be sure that terms such as these are themselves of unimpeachable, 
self-evident and ‘transformative’ vaiue, and that such a strategy 
does more than react against new external demands with older 
unscrutinised internal demands? 

There are several ways in which these questions might be 
addressed. At a general level, for example, it is possible to ask how 
‘disinterested’ was the process by which the liberal curriculum 
came to be defined as an area of education. 15 My objective here is 
much more limited and tentative: 1 want to chart some of the ways 
in which those working within or commenting on Australian 
higher education attempted to define the universities’ role at that 
internal, educational level during the period leading to the reform¬ 
ing phase recalled by Stretton. My suggestion is that there was a 
progression in the assumptions guiding that process from an 
alignment to the state in the inter-war years to a concept of 
citizenship in the post-war years. Rather than representing an 
acknowledgement of academic freedom, the Murray Report can 
be seen as a late, conclusive stage in that process: a formal 
recognition and guarantor of shifts already evident in humanities 
and social sciences curricula and in the conceptions of ties be¬ 
tween the sciences and social development. Stretton directs us to 
remember that the Murray Report was commissioned by a Liberal 
Prime Minister, R G Menzies. 16 Yet perhaps there is no need for 
such a reminder: there is no inconsistency between the formation 
of post-war conservatism and the way in which Murray’s model of 
the university related to concepts of citizenship and patterns of 
institutional alignment consolidated in the 1950s. It is against this 
background that we might want to assess new demands to serve 
economic needs, and from this perspective that we might contrib¬ 
ute to more effective defences of our universities than those 
couched in terms of‘essential humanness’. Without playing into 
Dawkins’ thesis of past complicity between government and the 
universities, or reducing higher education to the perpetual pawn 
of political interests, it is useful to indicate an inter-relationship 
between social change and models of the universities’ role. Our 
responses to recent policies should bear in mind the continuity of 
this process rather than invoke the kind of abstractions a Car¬ 
michael or Ward might anticipate. 

Looking back, there have been plenty of reformers and maver¬ 
icks who have questioned the appropriate functions of universities 
in Australia. The function of largely state-funded universities in a 
colonial and then national-developmental context prompted con¬ 
siderations not only of institutional form but of educational pur¬ 
pose. Making the most of these conditions could prompt some 
academics to a remarkable range of contribution to their commu¬ 
nities - although others were oppressed by them. 17 In 1882, for 
example, Charles Badham, Professor of Classics at the University 
of Sydney, argued that in the absence of an established culture or 
more appropriate agency, the university offered the only salvation 
for Australian democracy from the gullibility and selfishness of the 
mass. Students, therefore, must be drawn from all classes, and 
given a ‘classical’ education which would ‘claim their reverence 
and so habituate them to self-control’. 18 Other proposals ap¬ 
proached an equivalentend through very different means, encour¬ 
aging the founding of Chairs of Engineering in an effort to 
‘improve’ able working class students. 19 By the turn of the century 
the emergence of the social sciences began to shift these philan¬ 
thropic approaches to a class-defined population towards more 
specific forms of professionalism in which students were not only 
inducted in the civic morality necessary for a new democracy, but 
defined by a more discrete stratum of managerial or advisorial 
expertise. The alignment of such a ‘science of society’, 20 in the 
absence of alternative areas of support, 21 was predominantly to¬ 
wards concepts of state responsibility. 

Such an alignment had costs as well as benefits, and both aspects 


shaped the universities. As suggested by the case of economists - 
perhaps the most prominent academic social scientists in the 
inter-war years (although the same was true of anthropology and 
perhaps psychology) - an orientation to public policy brought with 
it a level of disciplinary ‘maturity’, yet often on an ad hoc basis, 
dependent on the status of the individual academic-as-adviser. 
Much less standing was conferred on the universities as centres of 
research and teaching than similar patterns of consultation devel¬ 
oping in Britain or the United States, and what recognition did 
follow served only to increase a perception of public accountabil¬ 
ity. 22 As R G Mills, Professor of Economics in Sydney, argued in 
1940, the ‘white light of publicity’ had its value for universities: 
enrolments had increased by 10 per cent annually since 1930, 
presumably in response to the perceived ‘relevance’ of the disci¬ 
pline during the economic depression and slow recovery. Mills 
added, however, that only an equivalent percentage were full¬ 
time students, and among them were public servants completing 
their honours years on hard-won leave entitlements and those 
training to be teachers. 23 In general, the orientation to government 
service did not encourage theoretical reflection or research over 
practical application. 24 Yet this orientation did at least provide a 
focus for reform. In a series of public lectures in 1937, seeking 
support for the University of Melbourne, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Raymond Priestley, proposed that ‘the boundaries of the state 
should be the boundaries of the university’. Like Badham, it was 
not that Priestley had abandoned a concept of the university based 
on assumptions of privilege and exclusiveness sufficient to ensure 
‘the full development of the body, character and mind of its 
undergraduate students’. His argument was instead that an exten¬ 
sive scholarship scheme should bring to the university ‘the pick of 
every generation of the youth of the State, whether they come 
from well-to-do or basic wage homes’. These students, principal 
educated in economics and sociology, would become the ‘princi¬ 
pally natural leaders’ of their time. Priestley was particularly 
concerned that they should move into the Public Service, which he 
saw more as the culmination of the evolutionary society than a 
political agency.” 

Nothing came of such a suggestion in the aftermath of the 
depression. Nevertheless, Priestley expressed a series of assump¬ 
tions, or an intersection of interests, characteristic of much com¬ 
mentary on the universities at that time: a desire to constitute 
students as a liberal elite premised on the reform of conflict from 
above. There was no sense of pluralism in this social commentary: 
instead, there was a belief in an inherent national unity waiting to 
be brought to expression through the amelioration of class division 
and social irrationality. Unlike the expansion of the 1950s and 
1960s, and similar to present policy initiatives, the motive in these 
proposals was not one of meeting the demands of demographic 
expansion and competing social interests, but of directing the 
universities to serve national progress. 26 The discussions of the 
proposal for a national research university to be based in Canberra 
were representative of these elements. Official reports in the 
1920s defined such an institution as a complement to the scientific 
programmes of the CS1R, built around a core Department of 
Economics. Then, responding to the crisis of the ‘thirties, the 
emphasis in proposals for such a university shifted to a battery of 
disciplines more attuned to the management of domestic and 
international uncertainty, synthesising, as one supporter sug¬ 
gested, the attributes stemming from ‘the long tradition which 
makes them almost second nature in the intellectual and govern¬ 
ing classes of the older countries’. 27 

A sense of necessarily exclusive ‘service’ to be instilled in 
students encouraged these commentators to define an ideal Aus¬ 
tralian university which would combine a wide-ranging ‘liberal’ 
programme with a specific sense of social responsibility. Without 
suggesting that such commentary expressed a unanimous view of 
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the inter-war years, it nevertheless incorporated many of the 
concepts of roie that were to be acted upon as Australian society, 
and in turn its universities, entered a period of massive change. Yet 
accountability in terms of the service of a discrete grouping to 
society is perhaps always prone to degenerate into an emphasis on 
‘character’ over expertise or intervention. Such a shift was evident 
in 1939 when R G Menzies gave his Prime Ministerial endorse¬ 
ment to the prospect of a national university in terms of the 
stateman’s ‘retreat of All Souls’, Oxford, ‘with chapel, dining hall 
and living quarters complete’, 28 in contrast to the form of institu¬ 
tion directed to ‘study and research [on matters]...of national 
importance to the Commonwealth’ favoured by other supporters 
of the venture. 29 In the planning and political realignment of the 
following years a similarcontrast, less explicit though pervasive in 
its shaping of concepts of role, emerged as a central theme in 
defining the universities’ accountability. 

At first these inter-war aspirations found fertile ground follow¬ 
ing the outbreak of World War Two. Pragmatically, as J J Dedman, 
Minister for Post-War Reconstruction, stated, ‘the Common¬ 
wealth is interested in the universities because they are, and are 
likely to remain, the only training ground for essential contribu¬ 
tions to the war effort’. 30 Those with academic expertise were 
drawn into a wider network of agencies, including the Army 
Research Unit, the National Morale Committee, the Australian 
National Research Council (ANRC), and the Australian Council 
for Educational Research (ACER). Yet it was also on the basis of 
mobilisation, and then of reconstruction and demobilisation, that 
the assumptions in social analysis of the 'twenties and ‘thirties 
began to change. In these circumstances the population could no 
longer be conceptualised in the latent terms of class management 
evident in previous commentary: individual commitment and 
aptitudes increasingly became the more specific focus for reform. 
The social sciences were quick to register this change, often 
relating it to the constitution of a new type of student as the vehicle 
forthatexpertise. In AP Elkin’s Anthropology Department at the 
University of Sydney, for example, the Australian Institute of 
Sociology was established to encourage networks of research on 
issues of civilian and industrial morale, all referring back to the 
university as the institution vital to co-ordinated analysis in areas 
ranging from class conflict to the issues of racism, housing, and 
family disunity. ‘Administration’ was identified as the crucial 
theme in these strategies, and it was ‘mainly to the universities 
that governments have gone to recruit a high type of administrator 
capable of dealing with just these curbulcnt masses of fact’. An 
‘ideal system’ was conceived by one Institute member in which 
academics would work in the public service for several years 
before taking up their posts. Informing this recommendation was 
the belief that ‘to change the plain man in his condition, we must 
know him and respect him’. With the common objective of 
penetrating that shell of privacy, ‘the scholar should not despair 
the techniques of the press and radio and other networks of 
popular persuasion’. 31 While such a recommendation built upon 
elements of Priestley’s ideal, the administrator was to be a more 
diffuse presence than the inter-war civil elite, and was to address 
a maze of subjectivities rather than the emergent unity of a 
population. 

If the university was identified as the vital agency in dealing 
with the more individualised population emerging from war, itwas 
also clear that this emphasis would imply a new definition of 
institutional role. In moving to engineer the world of 'the plain 
man’ - chat symbolic figure of reconstruction and perhaps simul¬ 
taneously of Menzies’ ‘forgotten people’ rhetoric 32 - Elkin’s Insti¬ 
tute associated the university with a specific professionalism 
geared to the requirements of cicizenship rather than to those of 
service to che state. In the late 1940s and 1950s, as Retraining 
Schemes and then Commonwealth scholarships began to erode 


earlier exclusiveness and to bring to the universities - in theory at 
least - larger numbers from the classes that had once been the 
subject of reform, an emphasis on education for citizenship rather 
than social management assumed even greater significance. A 
kind of public/private distinction figured in commentary on the 
universities’ social function in the late 1940s. On the one hand, an 
orientation to co-ordinated public reform; on the other, the pro¬ 
duction of individualised, responsible citizens from the demobi- 
lisedmass. In 1946, forexample, an ACER booklet argued that the 
crucial need in post-war Australia was to ‘raise the standard of 
citizenship’. While keen to emphasise that ‘aspect’ of citizenship 
relating to ‘vocational efficiency’, the authors also noted that ‘the 
world today suffers more from social inadequacy than it does from 
technical inefficiency’ - a theme later taken up by Murray. In this 
context, the university was seen to have a dual role. On the one 
hand, ‘in this more equalitarian age, in which all persons must 
work, the typical university student must regard his university 
study as a preparation for an occupation’. On the other, the 
‘cultural’, defined as ‘mastery...in the realm of ideas’, was also a 
vital component in guiding the process of personal adjustment - 
and thus had its own social and even vocational relevance above 
any vague ‘intrinsic value’. 33 

For a time it seemed that a number of senior academic figures 
believed that this duality could be sustained. Priestley’s successor 
at the University of Melbourne, J D G Medley, argued in 1945 that 
only the ‘fusion of technical and humane achievement’ could‘save 
civilisation’. Adapting a frequently discussed strategy of post-war 
social management, Medley proposed a university system in 
which students would spend two years between school and univer¬ 
sity at work in ‘ordinary life’, attending classes in the evenings and 
periods of ‘hard physical work...rubbing shoulders with a wide 
variety of their fellow creatures’. Medley even argued the case for 
part-time study as a way of developing ‘mature’ citizens. If 
lingering elements of wartime mobilisation seem too extreme in 
this scheme of‘balanced citizenship’, other reforms were directed 
more specifically at the curriculum as a way of developing a diverse 
citizen competence. In 1944 Eric Ashby, Professor of Botany at 
Sydney, recommended that 

A great contribution to our time will be made by the university which 

sets up a new school ojthe humanities, and which offers a degree to the 

student who has thought intelligently about the history of technology, the 

culture and society of Pacific countries, economic stresses and the 

political frameworks which bear than. 

Yet these attempts to straddle public ‘service’ and the private 
‘adjustment’, often in terms of indicating links between the 
applied and the academic, did not fare well in the post-war years. 
An exclusiveness oriented to the state was difficult co translate 
into a more accessible education and a more pluralist social 
analysis. The prospects for reform from above began to seem not 
only less politically acceptable, but less relevant co the pace of 
change in so many sectors of society. Thinking of the constitution 
of the student as the central figure in this process, there were 
increasing numbers of commentators, aware of the fragility of the 
‘plain man’, who agreed with the Institute of Public Affairs that‘in 
the world of pressure groups and ideological conflicts, che 
university...should strive to be an oasis of individualism’. 34 

A shift in academic alignment from the state to the citizen 
emerged in the discussion of such issues. Here, as much as any 
later concession of the ‘liberal’ ideal, lay the posc-war foundations 
of an emphasis on a university education as a process of instilling 
private values more than directing public reform. There were 
many levels at which these re-appraisals translated into academic 
practice. Very specifically, for example, behind Elkin’s Institute, 
was the influence of the Sydney Department of Psychology, with 
the highest enrolments among returned soldiers, and with its 


established specialisation in the field of vocational guidance and 
counselling. 35 Beyond this influence was a more general opportu¬ 
nity to consolidate the claims to ‘professionalism’ of the social 
sciences. Towards the end of the warthe ANRC departed from its 
earlier concentration on funding research in the physical and 
biological sciences and established a Committee for Research in 
che Social Sciences (the precursor of the present Australian Acad¬ 
emy of the Social Sciences) in recognition of the increasing 
importance of work in those areas. This Committee hoped to 
break research from a strictly academic mould, or at least to free 
the universities from the relative isolation of their British inherit¬ 
ance. 36 The recurrent problem, however, was how to define that 
new alignment: who outside the universities would support it? 
And how were students to be addressed as a part of this process? 

Themes of division on these questions were evident in a Report 
of the Committee, published in 1951, on The Teaching of the Social 
Sciences. One group of contributors outlined cross-disciplinary 
undergraduate programmes which would serve a need for man¬ 
aged reform primarily through agencies of the state. Anothergroup 
emphasised a ‘professionalism’ in academic training which would 
only bediluted byco-ordinated programmes. ‘Professionals’ seemed 
to possess their talents as individual attributes, almost as an 
extension of their character and as a testament to the ‘scientific’ 
integrity of their education. For the first group, John Passmore 
observed with approval that the University of Sydney had estab¬ 
lished a ‘special school in the Social Sciences’ which insisted on 
compulsory units in philosophy and history (in che absence of 
sociology), buc left ‘considerably more freedom’ in the choice of 
further subjects than was available to other Arts students. 37 S J 
Butlin similarly noted a ‘liberalisation’ in Economics courses at 
Sydney. Here was evidence that ‘universities are feeling their way 
to a view of the social sciences as a co-ordinated and integrated 
field of study’. Graduates of this course would be capable of 
deploying a range of critical disciplines unavailable to those with 
strictly ‘professional’ training. 38 In History, too, R M Crawford 
welcomed closer collaboration among the social sciences in terms 
of a greater attention to matters of‘scientific method’. 39 Familiar 
with theories and models in analysis, these students were often 
expected to find work in che public service. Partly this alignment 
reflected the perception that the private sector lacked sufficient 
development or initiative co provide appropriate opportunities. 
Yet it also expressed a distince conceptual orientation. Julius 
Stone, Professor of Law at Sydney, hoped that graduates of a Law 
course modelled on cross-disciplinary lines would become govern¬ 
ment research officers, particularly in the field of law reform. 40 As 
Stone argued in 1952, the social sciences offered the necessary 
reconciliation between the ‘ancient humanities’ and the contem¬ 
porary social changes being wrought by the ‘physical sciences’: 
they developed those skills once associated with the ‘social func¬ 
tion’ of‘“the professions’” but which were destined to coalesce 
more with those of government. 41 

In hindsight the optimism of these proposals is most striking. 
Although increasing numbers of graduates were finding employ¬ 
ment in the public service in the post-war years, itwas not uncil 
1958 that the Boyer Commission gave close scrutiny to the issue 
of systematic graduate recruitment, Law reform would wait much 
longer for formal consideration. In that context, however, what is 
remarkable is the exclusiveness with which academic initiatives 
were linked to social reform through public policy - an association 
which was particularly conspicuous in contrast to the views of the 
other group of contributors to the Report. The Foreword by K S 
Cunningham, also Chairman of ACER, suggested a substantial re¬ 
appraisal of the agenda first outlined for the Committee in 1945. 
Then areas of progressive policy had been defined with clear 
reference to developmental public policy. Yetin 1951 Cunningham 
emphasised the need to defend common social values, suggesting 


a ‘fascinating field’ in studies of cultural assimilation and the 
creation of social unity from conflicting influences. 42 As 
Cunningham argued elsewhere, such a field was dictated by the 
need to address distinctively Australian issues In a hitherto deriva¬ 
tive curriculum, it is equally worth stressing chat this need was 
comprehended in terms of a threatened loss of ‘cultural homoge¬ 
neity’. 43 Both Elkin and W M O’Neil agreed that Psychology must 
be central to the social sciences: the development of techniques of 
individual adjustment was more pressing in a time of cultural 
transition and consolidation than any wider cross-disciplinary 
survey. 44 In 1952 Elkin expressed hesitation regarding the inter¬ 
related claims of ‘what are now fashionably called the social 
sciences’, preferring to describe a more specific academic training 
in 'an understanding of the mind’ and the dynamics of‘the group’. 
The graduates of such training would ‘go into the professions’, 
taking positions in ‘education, the church, counselling, staff wel¬ 
fare and management, social service and such like fields of human 
relations’. 45 

These contrasting emphases - an orientation to the state or to 
more localised incerests in personal adjustment - were more than 
the reflection of personal political views. They informed academic 
objectives in teaching. The inter-war graduate was to apply their 
expertise to the management of society; the post-war graduate was 
to be invested with distinct qualities of self at a time of social 
consolidation in which many areas of policy seemed to be prem¬ 
ised on the consolidation of private stability and the rejection of 
public control. This was the framework in which, as Murray was to 
insist in 1957, the university must serve to advance our 'under¬ 
standing and appreciation of human values’ and the ‘problems of 
human relationships’. 46 This assistance to students would come 
not as an integrated part of social change in its technological, 
political and even cultural forms, but from joining a community 
with a ‘life of its own’. As such, it seemed to become increasingly 
necessary to sustain the integrity of the university from discipli¬ 
nary syntheses and ‘external’ demands which threatened personal 
professionalism - in defining the province of the humanities as 
much as law etc - and individual citizenship. 47 

It would be foolish to minimise the reality, or the threat to the 
universities in the 1950s, of manipulation through the control of 
funding, of political surveillance, or even of a level of intolerance 
in Australian government and society. Coping with massive ex¬ 
pansions in student numbers, an academic desire to return co a 
level of exclusiveness is perhaps understandable. Yetthe post-war 
exclusiveness was not defined in che same way as its intcr-war 
counterpart, and it would be simplistic to see these later manoeu¬ 
vres as an altruistic claim to the inherent values of academic 
freedom. In 1952, forexample, Douglas Copland - one of che most 
prominent economists of the inter-war years and the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the ANU - took his invication co give the ANZAAS 
Presidential Address as a recognition of the claims of the social 
sciences, and of the stacus of the new research university. His 
lecture, however, made a clear break with earlier assumptions in 
both of the areas he undertook to represent. With occasional 
literary asides to the effect that ‘che multitude have no habit of 
self-reliance or original action’, Copland suggested that the social 
sciences had recently come dangerously close to assisting in the 
consolidation of the ‘totalitarian’ state, stifling the initiative of che 
individual. The role of the Research School of Social Sciences at 
the ANU, he suggested, could well be 'to call a halt, and to allow 
the community to digest what it has already accepted or had thrust 
upon it’. 48 A pure kind of scholarship racher than applied research; 
a comprehension of the conditions of stability rather than the 
prospects for further reform: these were the priorities Copland sec 
for an institution which had only recently been conceived to serve 
other purposes. 
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Copland’s address indicates something of more general post¬ 
war re-appraisals. Turning to the subjects of this educational 
emphasis, it. seems that throughout the 1950s and into the ‘sixties, 
a recurrent concern in much writing about universities was a 
perception that expansion was bringing in students who not only 
had no prior experience of academic life, but who also, in their 
rudeness, required to be 'remade’. In 1959, at a seminar organised 
by the Education Research Section of the University of New 
South Wales, W H Frederick, Professor of Education at Mel¬ 
bourne, spoke of the need in universities for ‘the trappings, the 
settings, the geography, residential life, all the situations in which 
assimilation can take place’. 49 An officer in the UNSW Research 
Section, G A Gray, stressed the importance of coming to know this 
new generation of students as individuals: to ‘establish his needs; 
recognise his moods and attitudes, to understand his home, social 
and economic circumstances’. All of this knowledge was essential 
to the counsellor if the student was to become ‘a successful citizen 
and professional man’: someone possessing ‘independence’. 50 
‘The student adolescent’, another counsellor suggested, ‘has 
really to make a much greater change in the task that confronts him 
than the young worker’, for he must be taught to establish his own 
discipline and escape the prejudices of his family. 51 So an AVCC 
conference on university education recommended the following 
year that the university must, like industry, rely on incentives for 
students, and ‘pay more attention to motives such as the desire for 
recognition and acceptance by other human beings’. 52 In 1964, at 
an AVCC conference on student residence - anothercentral theme 
of the Murray Report - ‘citizenship’ wasagain a majorconcern, and 
the question was posed for every academic: ‘Has the miracle 
happened and the immature first-year student not only acquired 
at graduation the aura of a “university education”, but become an 
independent mature person’. 5J This aspiration was clearly a long 
way from Medley’s concept of balanced cicizenship between self, 
society, work and study: what was sought instead was a metamor¬ 
phosis which the residential college must foscer, so thac some of 
the ‘stuff of‘senior staff might ‘rub off, at least on the ‘intellec¬ 
tual elite’ who were no longer the basic components of university 
teaching but a select few.., 54 

In such commentary the liberal ideal seems to have mattered 
more as a strategy of‘assimilation’ of character than the pursuit of 
intellectual freedom. It was a strategy which sat awkwardly with 
other aspects of these students’ experiences of higher education. 
At that time, for example, two out of every five internal students 
studying at Australian universities were part-time. What might 
these phrases and priorities have meant to them? 55 Systematic 
attention was only gradually being given to teaching techniques, 
especially with regard to pass students. 56 It was not thac teaching 
was never discussed in these forums, but those who emphasised 
the formation of character were not always those who had much to 
say about the practicalities of teaching. Nor were they the ones 
who noted that the problems evident in failure rates had little to 
do with the backgrounds of students prior to gaining university 
entrance and perhaps more to do with inflexible attitudes to 
assessment procedures. 57 Clearly, much of this commentary fits 
neatly with that pervasive discourse of the 1950s, dealing with that 
vital construction site: ‘the adolescent’ in the process of‘adjust¬ 
ment’ to a ‘way of life’. Even student magazines adopted the 
formula that, as an ‘adult institution’ in which ‘the undergraduate 
is [by definition?] an adolescent’, the university must combat 
‘self-interest’ in its students and serve the task of ‘social forma¬ 
tion’. 58 This emphasis seemed to be in spite of the fact that a 
significant increase in enrolments over 23 years of age was under 
way at that time, albeit from a static social-economic grouping. 59 
Tutorial teaching, especially after the Murray Report, was gradu¬ 
ally introduced to remedy these problems, although an AVCC 
study of 1965 found little close consideration of method in such 
teaching, especially in so far as pass students were concerned. 60 


Perhaps it is not irrelevant to recall thac even Newman’s ‘liberal’ 
ideal of the university had little in common with his strict practice 
as tutor, ‘as moral and religious guardian of the youths committed 
to him’ at Oriel College. 61 

Related to these pre-occupations was the concern to mark a clear 
distinction between applied or technical education and strictly 
academic enquiry in ‘pure’ sciences. As AC D Rivett, Chairman 
of the CSIR, argued in the late 1940s, not only were the days of a 
free international exchange in science over, but a new generation 
of students were entering universities who neither knew nor 
missed that ‘freedom’. Given the pace of scientific change, Rivett 
recommended that the universities must reduce their teaching 
commitments, excluding those who ‘mean to be artisans’. 42 The 
academic hounding of the first University of Technology in 
Sydney seems to reflect an inflexibility among its critics as much 
as state control of its constitution - which at least had begun the 
search for a viable concept of ‘general education’. That science 
must have its ‘freedom’, and that the universities should not be 
compromised by applied ‘training’, was a major theme in com¬ 
mentary in the 1950s and 1960s - one which was often discussed in 
terms of the need to inspire a ‘scientific mood’ among the few 
individuals capable of pure research. 63 In 1957 Murray argued that 
‘the work of applying new knowledge is roughly predictable’ 
(could the same be said of its ethical or industrial consequences?) 
and did not require the academic recognition due to ‘scientific 
exploration’ in which ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth’. 44 This 
may be true, but was it sufficient to provide the basis for such an 
exclusive division of function, so different to Ashby’s proposal, so 
opposed to more flexible models developing in Britain, for exam¬ 
ple, and so much determined by the basically financial considera¬ 
tions which lay behind the Martin Report’s consolidation of the 
binary system in 1964? 

‘The student has changed already’, Lyotard argued in his 
‘Report on Knowledge’; ‘and will certainly change more’. The 
ends of higher education, he continued, are always ‘functional’ in 
some way: the youth destined for a ‘liberal elite’ is perhaps now 
becoming more an adult seeking to ‘improve the system’s per¬ 
formance’ not as an uncritical technician, but as someone able to 
sustain communication, to extend the benefits and services of 
education, information and ethics. 65 So the individual citizen 
might become a participant in an economy defined in its widest 
sense. Some readers may feel that my few observations on the 
internal demands of the universities in the 1950s are too sketchy 
to prove a point, and, in fact, miss the point that the objectives of 
the ‘liberal’ education are innately superior to the goals set by 
governments, by industry, or by community interests. Yet my 
suggestion is that the ‘liberal’ tradition of the Australian university 
system, as it was secured in the 1950s and 1960s, must be seen in 
its historical context, a few elements of which I have provided 
here. It developed not primarily as the recognition of inherent 
academic virtue but as a part of a distinct political realignment in 
which the universities were distanced from an earlier, if narrow, 
orientation to social reform, and became instead discrete institu¬ 
tions with a more inherently conservative orientation to the 
shaping of an individualised citizenry, somehow to be kept dis¬ 
tinct from social change. Responses to current policy, however 
warranted in their rejection of short-term objectives and unproven 
formulas, could benefit from taking a more critical, historically- 
informed account of the relationships between the universities 
and their political context. Hugh Stretton’s protest is powerful to 
the extent to which it alerts us again to the current manipulation 
of higher education. He is less convincing when meeting present 
demands for accountability with reflections on the ‘revolution’ of 
the post-war decades, The universities were not liberated chen so 
much as given a new function, itself a part of a perceived ‘national 
interest’. We should be careful not to turn that function into some 


kind of essential calling, especially when notions of preserving 
‘two classes of students’ from the remnants of that model seem to 
suggest that we might not be coming much closer to thinking of a 
more accessible, equitable, responsive higher education system 
for the future. These three terms might seem naive in current 
circumstances, but they are perhaps a little more useful in our 
defence than calls simply to teach ‘properly, individually, rigor¬ 
ously, evocatively’. 
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In response to the government's White Paper, there have been 
a number of efforts to defend the humanities, efforts which have 
mostly been characterised by an insistence on absolute opposi¬ 
tions between culture and utility, or between liberal and voca¬ 
tional education. 1 Fewefforts have been made to describe in more 
concrete terms the actual relation between Arts faculties, employ¬ 
ment and training. Where such descriptions have been attempted, 
they exhibit acertain incoherence, largely due to some longstanding 
tensions within existing accounts of the vocational outcomes of 
humanities training. 

The conventional formulation claims that humanistic education 
is socially invaluable, since it alone is able to form social leaders 
schooled in responsibility and service to humanity. 2 Associated 
with this is the long-standing tendency to regret the passing of the 
traditional link between liberal education and a vocation of public 
leadership - lost in the long drift of the universities away from the 
'community' - and co call for the rediscovery of more general 
vocational goals for the humanities, whether in forming citizens, 
or in building 'humanity' within a broad workforce. 3 Others, 
however, have been offended by even these broadly-stated voca¬ 
tional rationales, often regarding the student who is re-made in the 
vocational arena as only half-made as a scholar. According to such 
commentators, vocational outcomes bear only an indirect and 
incidental relation to higher forms of ethical and scholarly forma- 
cion: 

A training in English can make for improved mi ting of reports in the 
public servant or for more imaginative advertising copy, just as a 
trainingin philosophy can produce better policy analysis in a politician 
or better handling of complex ’intelligence' material in a spy. Whether 
these are good things or not will depend on such matters as what is being 
advertised and who is being spied on for what purpose f 

Despite efforts co produce more pragmatic rationales, current 
apologists for the humanities tend to repeat these circular claims 
and disclaimers. Aiming both to placate the academy and to 
impress policy-makers, they stress the coexistence of liberal and 
vocational elements within humanistic teaching, pointing out that 
ic is quite possible for the ethic of the scholarly pursuit of truth to 
coexist with vocationally conscious pedagogic goals. 5 After all, it 
has been argued, the humanities produce the majority of person¬ 
nel within the public sector, whether as teachers, public servants 
or arcs administrators. 

There is no teaching and learning in higher education that is shorn of 
practical social purposes... The vast majority of graduates in the 
humanities and social sciences enter administrative or middle manage¬ 
ment positions - mainly in the public sector - or specific professions such 
as teacher, welfare officer or journalist... Training this large segment 
ofthe workforce has been the principal role of the humanities and social 
sciences for decades. If the humanities and social sciences did not have 
this instrumental role, they would not receive much support. If the 
production of knowledges (research and scholarship) in the humanities 
and social sciences did not occur within this particular instrumental 
context, it would not receive much support 5 

However, this case has been weakened by the inclusion of more 
global claims to the existence of a unique and traditional link 
between the humanities and the vocation of public administra¬ 
tion. Such claims are immediately undermined by evidence of 


reduced government spending on the public sector, and by indi¬ 
cations that graduates in Business Studies and Economics are 
threatening to 'colonise' the public sector. 7 This encourages resort 
to grand oppositional rationales, in which current policies within 
public administration are depicted as undermining a diffuse 'social 
need' for humanities-trained personnel, or in which the vocational 
arenas adjacent to the Arts faculty are depicted as riven by an 
internal tension between liberal values and principles of 
'technicism'. 8 

One corrective to such tendencies is an emphasis on the diver¬ 
sity of vocational outcomes from the Arts faculty - a diversity which 
corresponds to the variegated and piecemeal makeup of humanis¬ 
tic teaching regimes and the variety of attributes formed within 
them. Although both the public and the private sectors make use 
•of the expertise and ethical abilities developed in the humanities, 
these connections by no means equate with a traditional and 
privileged link between the Arts faculty and the vocation of civil 
service. There are in fact significant disparities between the 
regimes of humanistic pedagogy and the kinds of norms used in 
graduate recruitment. 

It is not hard to find testimonials Co the marketability of 
'personality' and to the vocational value of humanistic education. 
Mosc surveys of employer expeccacions of graduate recruits indi¬ 
cate a preference fora range of capacities which include'personal' 
skills of written communication, logical thinking, ability to work 
with others and problem-solving, as well as emphasis on elements 
of character: decision-making, personal initiative, tenacity, enthu¬ 
siasm, leadership and the ability to adapt, alongside numeracy, or 
'understanding of business and work'. 9 In elaborate norms pro¬ 
vided for the in-service assessment of skill levels ancl perform¬ 
ance, such major industrial employers as BHP define 'interper¬ 
sonal', ’personal' and ’people management’ skills as half of their 
six-part catalogue of basic skill categories, equally weighted with 
technical, functional, business administrative and problem-solv¬ 
ing facility. 10 The personal capacities listed include 'breadth of 
vision’, ’judgement’, ’earning and maintaining trust', 'self-supervi¬ 
sion', 'willingness to accept responsibility for one’s own actions', 
and 'evaluating and improving one's own performance’. 11 

Given that most humanities disciplines incorporate self-forma¬ 
tive exercises aimed at cultivating personal attributes of sensitiv¬ 
ity or rationality, (as well as the specific capacities for problem¬ 
solving, group work and verbal and written rhetorical skills), it is 
not difficult co argue that Arts graduates are likely to have 
developed these vocationally desirable capacities. Indeed, this is 
a long-standing rationale for employing generalist graduates, used 
by employers in both the private and the public sectors: 

a university can take a person of intelligence, teach him those principles, 
teach him to think and write, broaden his outlook and send him out as 
a marketable commodity in his discipline, or for that matter, even when 
his particular subjects have no direct relevance. Employers, the Com¬ 
monwealth included, will nevertheless recruit from a university when 
the particular subjects are of marginal value, because intelligence, a 
broad education and the ability to think independently and communi¬ 
cate effectively are, in themselves, highly marketable. n 

Although such observations may seem very modest in compari¬ 
son with more ambitious claims for the cultural mission of the 
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